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Bangladesh Key Economic Indicators: All values in U.S. dollars million and 
represent the fiscal year (July 1-June 30) except as otherwise noted. An ex- 
change rate of $l=Taka 15 was used. 


INCOME, PRODUCTION & EMPLOYMENT 1977/78 1978/79 1979-801/ 


GDP at current factor cost $8,224 $9,309 $9,877 
GDP/capita 98 106 107 
Population (millions) 85 87.6 90. 
Foodgrain production (million tons) 13 13.0 iS. 
Foodgrain imports (million tons) Va 1.15 
Fiscal year-end stocks 67 ae 
Index of industrial production 108 

(1969/70=100) 
Labor force (millions) 29.2 
Average daily industrial wage 7 «95 

(Dacca skilled industrial 

workers S$units) 


MONEY & PRICES 


Money supply (demand deposits 
currency outstanding) Up to Mar.'80 
Cost of living index. Dacca middle 
class (1969/70=100 annual average) 
Interest rates at end fiscal year: 
Bangladesh Bank discount rate 
Scheduled (commercial bank) 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS & TRADE 


Foreign exchange reserves at 
end of fiscal year 
External public debt 
Annual debt service 
Balance of trade: 
Exports 
U.S. share 
Imports 
U.S. share 


1/aii FY 1980 data are provisional 
2/as of March 
3/IMF estimate 


SOURCES : 
--World Bank, Bangladesh: Current Economic Position and Short-Term Outlook, 
March, 1980 
--Government of Bangladesh, Economic Indicators of Bangladesh 
--BDG Second Five Year Plan: 1980-85 (May 1980) 
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1. Setting--Bangladesh is a small new country, a low, tropical 
river delta with almost no climatic or topographic variation. 

Its population density is exceeded in the world only by a few 
island countries. The economy is overwhelmingly agricultural and 
heavily dependent upon a monsoon climate. A shift of a few weeks 
in rainfall pattern spells the difference between famine and rela- 
tive abundance. The economy has also suffered several political 
disruptions in its history. Preceding partition of the Indian 
Subcontinent in 1947, economic ties were to Calcutta where most of 
the region's industry was located. During the Pakistan period 
(1947-71) some industrial infrastructure developed, but Karachi 
assumed the position of prime industrial and finance center. Only 
since attaining independence in December 1971, has Bangladesh be- 
gun building the required basic institutions, and even this brief 
effort was disrupted in 1974-5 by political upheavals which re- 
sulted in a gradual movement away from a socialist economic phi- 
losophy to the present mixed economy. This latter trend contin- 
ues with increasing momentum. 


Economic Background--During the 1970's Bangladesh has either made 
significant economic progress, if measured from 1972-3, or vir- 
tually no progress, if measured from 1969-70 (prior to the disas- 
trous 1971 war of independence). For example, per capita GDP has 
grown at a real annual rate of 4.6 percent since 1972-73, but at 
an annual rate of only 0.7 percent from 1969-70. Since 1973-74, 
growth has been led by the smaller sectors such as construction 
(36 percent annually); power and gas (11.6 percent); industry (7.7 
percent); and trade (6.2 percent). The important sectors of hous- 
ing (3.8 percent annually) and agriculture (3.3 percent) have not 
matched the overall growth averages. 


The result is that Bangladesh enters the decade of the '80s 
in about the same position per capita that it entered the '70s, 
despite $5.3 billion foreign aid disbursements from December 1971 
through June 1979. Reasons for this limited progress, in addition 
to the destruction that occurred during the war of liberation, in- 
clude rapid population growth (2.8 percent); chronic food deficits 
(1.5-2 million tons per year); low productivity and a limited in- 
frastructure; lack of natural resources; heavy trade deficits ($1.6 
billion in FY '80); and low rates of domestic savings/investment. 


2. Domestic Production--FY 79-80 saw a limited recovery in Bangla- 
desh from the poor performance of the preceding year. Bangladesh 
had suffered a drought in FY 78-79 which limited agricultural 

growth to less than 2 percent compared to 4.2 percent in FY 79-80. 
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This blow to the driving force of the economy had a direct balance 
of payments effect, as the Bangladesh Government went to the in- 
ternational market for foodgrains. In addition, the drought af- 
fected the quality and quantity of tea and jute, Bangladesh's 
major exports. The plentiful, but very poor quality jute hada 
negative impact on the jute goods industry, which is the largest 
industrial sector. It also affected domestic finance, as the 
Bangladesh Government banks opened the cash drawer in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to maintain the farmgate jute price. While this 
drought ended with a reasonably good monsoon in the summer of 1979, 
its effects lingered. Use of fertilizers, pesticides and better 
seeds were lower than planned in 1979-80. Warehouses full of poor 
quality jute were a constraint on industry and on the banks' abil- 
ity to finance other sectors. The jute industry continued to suf- 
fer from some labor problems and frequent power interruptions. 
Nevertheless, growth in GDP during 1979-80 at constant factor 
prices is estimated to have been 6.1 percent compared to a 4 per- 
cent increase the year before. 


Agriculture--Only in the summer of 1980 did it become apparent to 
the Bangladesh Government that FY 79-80 had been a good year for 
agriculture. The drought of the preceding year had left many of 
the private sector bins empty and therefore the Bangladesh Govern- 


ment, which measures its crops on the basis of the amount sold to 
government, made a low estimate of the major harvest in Nov.-Dec. 
It was only after two excellent secondary crops, harvested in Feb.- 
Mar. 1980, and June-July 1980, that the Bangladesh Government could 
revise its foodgrain estimates upward. It is now believed that 

FY 79-80 foodgrain production increased 2.8 percent to 13.35 mil- 
lion long tons. The presumed low reserves and difficulty in fore- 
casting led the government to extra international commercial food- 
grain purchases. Wheat, a relatively new dry season crop for 
Bangladesh, showed a spectacular increase from 400,000 long tons to 
800,000 long tons. Production of the less important crops--tea, 
Sugar cane, Oil seeds and tobacco--all decreased slightly. Produc- 
tion of potatoes, a minor crop of increasing importance and govern- 
ment emphasis, increased. 


For FY 80-81 a record foodgrain harvest is expected. The June- 
July 1980 crop, estimated at 3.3 million long tons, was a 10 per- 
cent increase over the previous record harvest. The major harvest 
in Nov.-Dec. 1980 is also expected to set a new record of 7.8 to 
8 million long tons. Given the ground moisture remaining from the 
excellent summer monsoon, the Feb.-Mar. rice and winter wheat crops 
should be excellent. The FY 80-81 jute crop at 4.5 million bales 
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is off more than 2 million bales from the previous year. However, 
in contrast to FY 79-80, it is uniformly of the highest quality 
and should bring a better total return to the farmers and to the 
jute industry. 


Industry--In Bangladesh, industry consists essentially of jute 
goods, with textiles playing an important secondary role. Fertil- 
izer is of growing importance to both the industrial and agricul- 
tural sectors. Smaller industries include newsprint, leather goods, 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals. Although there has been some shift 
in official thinking over the past 3-4 years toward favoring the 
private sector, public industries still predominate. This sector 
accounts for about 50 percent of value-added in manufacturing, and 
85 percent of industrial exports. However, as a measure of com- 
parative efficiency, the private sector contributes its half of 
the above value-added with only about 23 percent of the industrial 
assets. 


Fiscal 1979-80 production in the major industrial sector, 
jute goods, increased about 8 percent to 540,000 tons. This per- 
formance was a return to the FY 77-78 level after the poor interim 
year. Labor problems abated somewhat to permit this recovery, but 
power variations and unannounced disruptions are still major 


obstacles to full industrial utilization in all sectors. Towards 
the end of FY 79-80 and into the present, the vital jute industry, 
which accounted for 56 percent of total export earnings in 1979- 
80, suffered from the U.S. recession, in addition to domestic 
problems. The largest earning jute product is carpet backing, of 
which the United States takes the major share. The slumping U.S. 
homebuilding industry resulted in Bangladesh warehouses full of 
carpet backing and some conversion of the broadlooms to making 
narrower hessian (burlap). In the summer of 1980, U.S. importers 
lifted much of this production at the very low offered prices, 
but the continuing U.S. housing recession clouds the immediate 
future for Bangladesh's most important industry. 


The second industry, textiles, also suffered labor and power 
problems which resulted in FY 79-80 production at about 83 percent 
of targets set for the year. Production in FY 79-80 was a 2.6 per- 
cent increase in yarn and a 9.4 percent increase in cloth over the 
previous year. The nationalized textile industry maintains only 
about 80 percent of its 7,500 looms and one million spindles in 
continuous operation. Increasing world prices of imported cotton, 
other fibers, and fuel, combined with operating problems and the 
Bangladesh Government's pressures to maintain low cloth costs to 
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the population, resulted in an industry loss of perhaps $13 mil- 
lion in FY 79-80. Production of newsprint (+8 percent) and fer- 
tilizer (+18.8 percent) showed significant gains during the year. 
Production in the government's sugar and food industries: sector 
(sugar, molasses, shrimp, froglegs) fell dramatically (-16 per- 
cent). The steel and engineering sector improved their performance 
by about 12 percent. 


3. Development--During FY 1979-80 development expenditures are es- 
timated at $1.6 billion, with the major share financed by foreign 
aid. According to official Bangladesh Government figures, the 
domestically financed share of the Development Budget in FY 79-80 
(23 percent) was below the 25 percent of the previous year. 

Total foreign aid disbursements during FY 1979-80 are estimated by 
the Bangladesh Government to have been $1.3 billion, as compared 
to $1 billion in FY 78-79. The government lists total aid commit- 
ments from December 17, 1971 to June 30, 1979 at $8.98 billion, 
and disbursements at $5.3 billion. 


With the present fiscal year Bangladesh moves into its Second 
Five Year Plan (SFYP) for 1980-85. The first year's total devel- 
opment budget is projected at $1.7 billion. The government has 
budgeted $1.5 billion in foreign aid for FY 80-81, but a donor 
group estimates $1.3-$1.4 billion as the likely range. Government 
estimates show FY 80-81 aid as about 48 percent grant on terms, 
representing 57 percent of total budget expenditures and 90 per- 
cent of the development budget. Major sector FY 80-81 expenditure 
shares are as follows, with prior year in parentheses: Agricul- 
ture, Water and Flood 20 percent (17.6 percent); Industry 10 per- 
cent (19 percent); Education 8 percent (6.7 percent); Transporta- 
tion 12 percent (13 percent); and Power 8 percent (6.5 percent). 


Agricultural Development--Traditionally, a major portion of the 
agriculture development budget has gone to subsidies for fertil- 
izer, pesticides, seeds and pumps. Through higher selling prices 
the Bangladesh Government has reduced unit subsidies in fertilizer 
and pumps, and pesticide trade has been moved to the private sec- 
tor. Thus the budget share growth shown above could encompass 
more real development growth than it appears to do, although 
greater fertilizer use may keep total subsidy costs fairly high. 
This might indicate that development expenditure in agriculture is 
growing closer to a share commensurate with its importance to 
Bangladesh than in the recent past. 
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The Bangladesh Government has set a SFYP target of foodgrain 
production, which it claims will amount to self-sufficiency by 
1985. While this goal will require absolute maximum effort and 
causes some doubt among experts due to questionable assumptions, 
such as very limited growth in per capita consumption, it is 
attainable--if not in 1985, then within 1 or 2 years thereafter. If 
accomplished, foodgrain self-sufficiency would reduce an annual 
foodgrain import burden which has ranged from $150 million in FY 
75-76 to $465 million in FY 79-80. 


. The rice crop harvested in Nov.-Dec. 1980 should be excellent. 
At 7.8 to 8 million tons it could be about 7 percent above the 
previous record, following on three other very good crops. iIn- 
creased production is attributable to excellent weather and to 
increased investment in agriculture. Fertilizer usage is up 18 
percent. The combination of good crops and large foodgrain im- 
ports in mid-1980 has resulted in an unprecedented food storage 
crisis. To build upon this single-year success and meet its goals, 
the Bangladesh Government will have to maintain incentive market 
prices through its public food procurement program, and expend its 
resources to assure that fertilizers, pumps, seeds, pesticides and 
technology are readily available to farmers throughout the country. 
While it is a herculean task for a country as poor and lacking in 
infrastructure as Bangladesh, it is possible. 


Industrial Development--While industry contributes only about 12 
percent of value added to GDP and employs only 11 percent of the 
labor force, its development is essential to progress in the 
balance of payments and employment areas. Because of the noted 
inefficiencies of public enterprises, the need to put scarce gov- 
ernment resources into other sectors, and the present government's 
more positive attitude toward private enterprise, the private sec- 
tor (both domestic and foreign) will have an increasingly important 
role to play. Potential Bangladeshi investors, who had once 
shifted to trading after massive nationalizations in 1971-74, have 
been slow to accept the new role the government is now offering, 
but recent signs are that they are becoming more willing to accept 
the investment risk. In 1974-76 there were few new private invest- 
ments sanctioned, but the record since is as follows: 76-77, 548 
units at $54 million investment value; 77-78, 899 units at $139 
million; 78-79, 749 units at $145 million; and, 1979-80, 895 units 
at $290 million. These figures include units of all sizes, but 

the steady increase in the unit average from $98,000 in 76-77 to 
$324,000 in 79-80 also demonstrates increasing private sector 
confidence. 
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To encourage private investment, the government has developed 
a set of the usual incentives, including: tax holidays, liberal 
depreciation, industrial parks, and customs reduction or exemp- 
tions. The government also encourages foreign investment, par- 
ticularly in industries which are (1) export oriented, (2) based 
on local raw materials, and/or (3) involve high technology or 
capital. Incentives for foreign investment in addition to those 
listed above include: tax exemption on foreign loans and for ex- 
patriate technicians, special loan rates, special foreign exchange 
facilities based upon exports, and a new Investment Guarantee Act 
of 1980 which protects repatriation of profits, capital, royalties, 
and a long list of all usual fees. The Act states the Bangladesh 
Government position that private industries will not be nation- 
alized, but that should nationalization become necessary there is 
a guarantee of prompt and fair payment. 


During the past year the Bangladesh Government has disinvested 
a few more government plants, and there is now almost nothing left 
in the public sector of interest to private investors except the 
jute and textile mills. There is little evidence that the Bangla- 
desh Government will disinvest in these sectors, but during the 
past year it opened to private investment jute spinning, jute 
specialty manufacture, and textile spinning, up to a maximum of 
12,500 spindles. In addition, a limited number of domestic pri- 
vate banks will be sanctioned to compete with the nationalized 
banks and the four private sector foreign banks. Major sectors in 
which Bangladesh would particularly desire private investment are 
paper/newsprint, iron and steel mills, ship building, heavy en- 
gineering, heavy electrical, petrochemicals (natural gas based), 
cement, forest extraction, deep sea fishing, shrimp, leather, and 
food processing. There has been recent American investment in PVC 
pipe, and American investment proposals made in LNG, garment and 
fishing industries. 


Investment in Bangladesh does have its disadvantages. An in- 
vestor must cope with a poorly developed and overburdened power, 
transportation, and communications infrastructure, limited domes- 
tic demand, an unskilled labor force, and a large and lethargic 
bureaucracy with a few remaining pockets of apparent hostility 
toward private enterprise. The bureaucracy, which has been the 
major obstacle, might be changing. Investment proposals have 
recently been cleared in a few months, in contrast to the 18-30 
month average of just 1 year ago. 
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Infrastructure--Emphasis in Bangladesh is placed on developing its 
transportation, communications and power systems, and in full de- 
velopment and utilization of its sole significant natural resource 
--natural gas. Power is the major constraint to most development 
in Bangladesh, due to insufficient and aging generation and poor 
distribution. The major river system cuts the country into two 
parts for many purposes, including power distribution. There has 
traditionally been excess and cheaper power from the hydro/natural 
gas generation in the Eastern region, and deficient, expensive 
petroleum-fueled generation in the West. A $96.2 million, 8-mile 
East-West electrical interconnector now under construction, fi- 
nanced by Kuwait, was intended to overcome this imbalance. How- 
ever, by completion of this project (due in May, 1982), the East 
is likely to be deficient in power, and the interconnector of use 
only to balance power supply in both directions. 


The power shortage in Bangladesh is now more acute than ever. 
Total available capacity in mid-1980 was down to 408 MW in the 
East and 146 MW in the West (from 525 MW and 227 MW a year ago). 
Recent industry statements indicate that peak demand in the East 
is now 315-330 MW, and 130 MW in the West. The system is poorly 
Maintained and inefficient: transmission loss is over 27 percent. 


The Bangladesh Government's SFYP (1980-85) calls for capacity 
to rise to 950 MW in the East and 372 in the West. Key power 
stations, including Goalpara and Bheramara, are to be overhauled. 
Those in the East are to be expanded, while the goal for increas- 
ing distribution line mileage is projected at a dramatic, and prob- 
ably unattainable, 28,000 miles in rural areas and 6,000 miles in 
urban areas. Even if the goals of the SFYP are met, it is unlikely 
that this will be accomplished before mid-1988. 


Bangladesh has never completed development of its natural gas 
fields to the point where an internationally acceptable figure for 
gas reserves is available. Valid estimates range from 9 to 11 
trillion cu.ft., with 1979-80 (present) production at 45,364 mil- 
lion cu.ft./year, equally divided between power, fertilizer and 
household use. Britain and Japan are financing projects of five 
development wells each to establish reserves and feed a new fertil- 
izer plant. Several foreign experts believe reserves are signifi- 
cant, as gas pressures have not declined as expected in existing 
wells. As a result, there are proposals before the government to 
continue developing existing fields, and to explore further in an 
attempt to prove sufficient reserves for a liquefication export 
plant. 
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In communications and transport the Bangladesh Government 
opened its new international airport at Kurmitola near Dacca in 
September 1980. Feasibility studies are encouraging in regard to 
a new, deeper seaport downstream from the existing port of Chitta- 
gong. The railway plans to spend $533.3 million during the SFYP 
in expanding and upgrading equipment and lines. The Bangladesh 
Government plans to spend $86.67 million in the SFYP for communica- 
tions, including a new satellite communications earth station. 


4. Budget and Fiscal--The public financial position remains weak, 
with continued small improvements being made. A number of food 
and agricultural subsidies are a serious drain on public finance, 
as are losses incurred by the public sector corporations. There 
is an extremely narrow tax base, with most government revenues 
derived from customs (43 percent) and excise (19 percent). Total 
domestic receipts of $1,217 million in FY 79-80 are budgeted at 
$1,536 million for FY 1980-81, leaving a deficit of $999 million 
and $1,104 million, respectively. All but $36 million of the 
deficit in FY 79-80 was covered by foreign assistance. The gov- 
ernment's budget for FY 80-81 projects has sufficient foreign as- 
Sistance to cover the deficit and leave a $47 million surplus. 


The Bangladesh Government has taken a number of important new 
or additional fiscal measures. It has increased prices of rationed 
foods, petroleum, fertilizer, and pumps to reduce the unit, if not 
total subsidy, costs. Under IMF strictures it has been moderately 
successful in containing growth in the money supply (M,) at 14 per- 
cent for FY 79-80, despite one spurt when government urged banks 
to release money to soak up the large 1979 jute crop. Money (Mj) 
growth was 21 percent in FY 78-79. The Bangladesh Government has 
contained growth in the general cost of living index to 12.4 per- 
cent, which compares favorably with other petroleum-poor developing 
countries. Four. devaluations of the Taka totalling 12 percent 
during 1980 were welcome adjustments, although some experts believe 
at least two additional adjustments are needed. In an attempt to 
mobilize more domestic financial resources the Bangladesh Govern- 
ment in October 1980 raised the low ceiling on bank deposit in- 
terest from the 4.5 to 9.5 percent range to the 9.5 to 15 percent 
range. However, government-imposed maximum loan interest rates of 
12-14 percent, combined with reserve requirements, have resulted in 
most banks refusing to accept new or additional deposits. 


5. Balance of Payments--Modest export performance and expanded 
imports dramatically widened the balance of trade deficit to almost 
$1.5 billion in FY 79-80. Increased aid covered some of the gap, 
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but the end-of-year reserves dropped to $251 million on June 30, 
1980, from $387 million a year earlier. These reserves equal less 
than 6 weeks imports. The trade balance and reserves continued to 
deteriorate into FY 80-81, because of large foodgrain payments and 
low exports, to a point where reserves would cover less:‘than 4 
weeks' imports. However, more normal import payments, a recovery 
of many exports, and an IMF 3-year extended fund facility make it 
appear that FY 80-81 should end with reserves near those of June 30, 
1980. 


Aid--For FY 80-81 the government has budgeted foreign aid at $1,509 
million, for a 17 percent increase over the $1,286 million of FY 
79-80. The World Bank projects aid for FY 80-81 at about $1,390 
million, an 8 percent increase. World Bank figures show $190 
million projected for food aid, $560 million for commodity aid, 

and $640 for project aid. Aid comes to Bangladesh from all sources, 
including IBRD, ADB, UNDP, and a variety of donor nations. IBRD 

is the major aid source and has publicly pledged to support the 
SFYP by increasing annual support from the present $150 million 
level to $600 million annually by 1985, if Bangladesh meets its 

own development benchmarks. Saudi Arabia is now the largest aid 
donor, at about $230 million in FY 79-80, followed by the United 
States and Japan. Kuwait is also a large financer of Bangladesh. 


U.S. aid totalled more than $1.6 billion since 1971 (through 

Sept. 30, 1980), and is expected to be about $163 million in 1980- 
81, dependent upon Bangladesh foodgrain requirements and the U.S. 
budgetary process. 


Bangladesh has always been very careful with its foreign debt 
and considers any interest rate over 5 percent as a hard-term loan 
subject to internally established limits. Total disbursed External 
Public Debt on June 30, 1980, stands at about $3,194 million. Debt 
service for FY 79-80 is $109 million, or 15 percent of export earn- 
ings. 


Exports--During the first half of FY 79-80, Bangladesh benefitted 
from high world prices for its jute exports and a series of de- 
valuations of the Taka. The result was a 16 percent increase in 
exports in FY 79-80 to $719 million from $619 million in FY 78-79. 
The best export performer was jute goods, which jumped 42 percent 
to $402 million. Fish, petroleum products, and leather hides 
showed significant gains, while raw jute, spices, and tea regis- 
tered declines. Paper and newsprint exports remained constant in 
value. However, the situation turned during the last half of 1980 
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as the U.S. market for jute carpet backing virtually disappeared 
and world demand weakened for raw jute, tea, and shrimp. 


Entering FY 80-81 Bangladesh is still troubled by the weak 
U.S. market, which takes 80-90 percent of its carpet backing. 
U.S. importers took the Bangladesh backlog during the summer of 
1980 because the price was only 55 percent of that prevailing just 
6 months before. However, these large stocks are now in the 
United States, and a second dip in the U.S. housing industry in- 
dicates a poor near-term market for this product. Exports of 
other jute goods are likely to hold reasonably steady in both 
price and quantity. Bangladesh now has less new raw jute and 
less sustained carryover of lower quality jute, which should 
stabilize this market and improve future export performance. A 
new sale to Pakistan will probably improve tea exports. FY 80-81 
exports are now projected at $740 million, for an increase of 
only 3 percent over 1979-80. 


Imports--FY 79-80 imports were $2,352 million, a 27.5 percent in- 
crease over FY 78-79. Non-food imports increased by only 7 per- 
cent. This situation reflects heavy commercial foodgrain imports 
during the summer of 1979 due to the drought, and additional 
large commercial purchases to rebuild stocks in the spring of 
1980 before the government became aware of good harvests. In 
addition, the value of POL imports increased by 190 percent over 
the previous year to account for about 17 percent of the total 
import bill (54 percent of export earnings). Thus non-food and 
non-POL imports fell despite the government's liberalized import 
policy. In FY 80-81 there will be greatly reduced food imports. 
Despite the government's efforts to control use, POL import value 
will continue to climb. Other imports should grow with increased 
investment. Imports are projected at $2.7 billion for FY 80-81. 


6. Prospects for American Trade and Investment--Foodgrains, cotton, 
fertilizer and vegetable oil financed by PL-480, other donors, or 


Bangladesh's own foreign exchange have been the major U.S. exports 
to Bangladesh. These items will continue to be the largest U.S. 
exports for several years, but there are significant opportunities 
in other areas. 


Trade--As funds become available from donors, Bangladesh will 
build a new fertilizer plant, a satellite communications station, 
several gas-fired power generators, a deep coal mine, a second 
port at Chittagong, and perhaps a second petroleum refinery within 
the near future. There are plans for large-scale extension and 
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modernization of the existing telephone system, inland water 
transport, railway system, and government-owned textile and jute 
mills. Industrial chemicals and tallow will also find a market 

in Bangladesh. U.S. firms wishing to trade with Bangladesh can 
gain an advantage by maintaining liaison at the World Bank in 
Washington and the Asian Development Bank in Manila. Both Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait, through their development funds, are also 
financers of large Bangladesh projects. For sales which are not 
donor financed, Bangladesh will invariably request suppliers cred- 
its and often accept a significantly higher price when credits are 
offered. Experience has shown that foreign firms with agents in 
Bangladesh are much more successful in developing and maintaining 
trade. 


Investment--In investment, Bangladesh encourages foreign private 
participation, with a particular welcome to industries which are 
export oriented, utilize domestic raw materials, bring in capital 
unavailable in Bangladesh, and/or introduce new technology. The 
government would also welcome foreign collaboration resulting in 
agricultural input industries such as small pumps and small deisel 
engines. As Bangladesh proves out its natural gas reserves, it 
will be increasingly interested in proposals to process this re- 
source into exportable products. Cotton and jute spinning (but 
not weaving) were recently opened to the private sector and may 
provide foreign investment opportunities. The government is look- 
ing for foreign collaboration in garment manufacture and electron- 
ics assembly. A joint offshore fishing agreement with Thailand 
was recently allowed to lapse, leaving a number of Bangladeshi 
joint venture firms with some comprehension of a good market but 
no equipment and little technical expertise. Any proposal in 
these or other fields should be addressed to the Director of In- 
dustries, HBFC Building, 22 Purana Paltan, Dacca 2, Bangladesh. 


*% U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1981—341-007/372 
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